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The loss in irrigated yield accompanying the change in weather
specified earlier can be envisaged in two ways. For grain one might
simply and roughly say that some areas can no longer be irrigated, and
on those acres the yield will be halved at least because the subsequent
dryland crops will be grown in alternate years.

The value of truck crops would sustain their irrigation.  In 1977,
California and Texas produced about half the value of the principal
commercial vegetable crops. These two states have a third of the
irrigated cropland, and a decrease in water and irrigated area in those
states could reduce yields to zero on many acres and thus decrease the
fresh vegetables in the produce section of the supermarket, especially
in the winter.

6.6 ADAPTING TO THE CHANGE TO A WARMER, DRIER CLIMATE

The predictions in the preceding sections tell from a foundation of
physiology and history how a change in climate would change the yields
of crops if farmers persisted in planting the same varieties of the
same species in the same way in the same place, ignoring the weather.
The histories related in Section 6.1, however, are filled with stories
of adaptations? and with more mobility, technology and knowledge, the
future farmers will surely adapt even faster than the ones of the
histories. The safest prediction of any we shall make is: Farmers
will adapt to a change in climate, exploiting it and making our
preceding predictions too pessimistic.

If the climate changes, farmers will move themselves, change crops,
modify varieties, and alter husbandry* The loss of cropland to the
margins of the desert, for example, may be replaced in the national
production by higher yields and more cropland at the frigid margins.
Seeking higher yields and more profit, they will correct their course
annually, and they may even adapt to a slowly changing climate
unconsciously and successfully.

The seasonal adaptation by migration between the marginal climates
near deserts or mountains is familiar, although the movable animals are
not the stationary crops that have been the chief concern in this
chapter. In Section 6.1 permanent migrations were exemplified by the
flight from the Middle Border in the 1890s and from the Dust Bowl in
the 1930s. With the facility of modern communication and the scope of
a nation that would still span many climates, farmers will surely move
as promptly as the Okies, saving themselves while abandoning the
cropland to some other use.

6.6.1 Breeding New Varieties

The change of crop species was exemplified in Section 6.1 by the change
from corn to wheat as Kansas grew drier from 1885 to 1905. Although
the market rather than the weather was the impetus, the rapidity of the
adoption of new species of crops was recently demonstrated in Minnesota
and North Dakota (Frey, 1982): from 1976 to 1980 the acreage of sun-